GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND DURING HIS LIFETIME
principles shaken by Gibbon", this interest was without signifi-
cance for his work.1
Lord Byron knew hardly anything of the German language,
and his acquaintance with Goethe's writings was confined mainly
to Werther and the first part of Faust, read in translation. Madame
de Stael's book impressed him with a sense of the greatness of
Goethe, and we have seen that Monk Lewis read Faust to him in
Switzerland in 1816, but he realized the inadequacy of his second-
hand knowledge of the German poet and his works and said he
would "give the world to read Faust in the original". Goethe in
turn was deeply impressed when he read Byron's Manfred in 1817,
and he wrote to Knebel"Dieser seltsame geistreiche Dichter hat
meinen Faust in sich aufgenommen und fur seine Hypochondrie
die seltsamste Nahrung daraus gesogen. Er hat alle Motive auf
seine Weise benutzt, so dass keins mehr dasselbige ist, und gerade
deshalb kann ich seinen Geist nicht genug bewundern." A few
months later he wrote in similar terms to Boisseree. Byron pro-
tested against the assumption that Manfredhad been influenced by
Faust, but his admiration for Goethe appears in three dedications
which he addressed to him. The first was intended for Marino
Faliero, though it was eventually omitted by Byron himself; the
second was to have appeared in the first edition of Sardanapalus,
but was likewise not printed, though through no fault of Byron's;
the third was prefixed to Werner. The intended dedication to
Marino Faliero was in the form of a long jocose letter to Goethe,
in which he indulged in sarcasm at the expense of Wordsworth
and Southey and then proceeded to testify to his sincere respect
and admiration for Goethe "who for half a century has led the
literature of a great nation, and will go down to posterity as the
first literary Character of his Age." He continued, "You have
been fortunate, Sir, not only in the writings which have illustrated
your name, but in the name itself, as being sufficiently musical for
the articulation of posterity. In this you have the advantage of
some of your countrymen, whose names would perhaps be im-
mortal also, if anybody could pronounce them/' He finally
1 C. C. Southey: The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert Southey
(London, 1850), vol. 4.
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